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organization which dominated an important area and had its leader
as president in Canton. But the Kuomintang was an independent
party and, from the point of view of Moscow, not completely-
reliable. For propaganda purposes the little Communist party was
sufficient; for a big campaign, at least a combination of the Kuomin-
tang and the Chinese Communists appeared necessary.

This combination was the essence of the Soviet policy of the four-
year period from 1923 to 1927, which in the history of the Kuo-
mintang, as well as in that of China at large, can be termed the
"Russian period." Great as the influence of Russia's arms and pres-
sure may have been at different moments in the history of the Far
East, never before (and never after) was Russian control so ex-
tensive and so intensive as during these years. Moreover, the con-
trol wras willingly accepted by China. Should the friendly gov-
ernment of Canton become master of the whole of China, the
potentialities of this control seemed to be enormous.

The Communist-Kuomintang combination was also a prologue
to a passionate fight between its two elements in the following two
decades. For Russian Communism, to which the Chinese problem
was of the utmost importance, it was the initial chapter of the
series of dramatic events in the struggle between Trotsky and
Stalin.

The idea of a two-party alliance was first publicly discussed
at the second conference of the Chinese Communist party in 1922.
Subsequently V. Dalin, the delegate of the Russian Communist
Youth League, presented to Sun Yat-sen a plan for the incorpor-
ation of the Communists into the Kuomintang. Dr. Sun rejected
the plan. Indeed, the presence within the Kuomintang of a hetero-
geneous organism bound by its own discipline and philosophy
could not but lead to misunderstandings and friction.

Soon after the 1922 conference an official representative of the
Communist International, G. Maring, met with Dr. Sun in Shang-
hai. Sun was becoming more and more amenable to collaboration
with Russia and was seeking an acceptable compromise on Chinese
Communism. He declared himself willing to accept into the Kuo-
mintang individual Communists as party members, with the provi-
sion, however, that no separate Communist cells should exist within
the party. The Communists would nonetheless retain the right to
continue as a separate party outside the Kuomintang, It was a